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To explore- the relationship between time and school 
learning* this paper defines .the three kinds of learning tine 
identified by researchers — allocated'" time, time-on-task, and academic 
learning tise—and relates them to curriculum development* The author 
cites evidence that time-on-task is related to, student achievement 
and describes two instructionral approaches that have been associated 
with high levels of time- on- task.. The first of these is mastery 
learning, which includes nine" key elements, summari2ed tere in 
checklist form. The second," direct Instruction, 'has ten key elements 
and, ^according to the author, is similar to mastery learning). Central 
to' "-both is the .need for clearly defined goals, communication of 
expectations to students, and careful monitoring of student progress.. 
The author list? several school districts currently involved in 
putting the research on learning time and fcastructicn into practice 
and • includes a capsule description, cf each programs Finally , 
Implications of the learning time concept for instructional and 
teaching effectiveness are offered, OHuthor/WD). 
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LEARNING TIME AND EDUCATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS 

The Importance of Learning Time in Schools 



What relationship does time have to°school learning? -How important is ^ 
'the amount of study time to iearnlpg effectiveness? - v . 

Both researchers and: practitioners in the past decade have developed, an 
increasing interest in the relationship between the two. their interest stems frttn 
several sources. Some educators contend that getting students to spend most of 
their time in appropriate learning activities is the primary .goal of the typical . 
classroom teac-her. If a student's rime in the cla s sroom is not, spent trying to 
till a wiU be «, e rit on other thi ngs , often to the dismay" of the teacher and/or 
to the" detriment of .the class. _ - 

Other educators (Carroll, 1963) suggest that learning is dependent "on 
^how much time students actually spend learning. Learning time is thought of as a ^ , 
cause of achievement . Still other educator* Cfiloom, 1974) see the time spent in 
learning as the "missing lin k" between instruction and achievement. Instruction 
can have a profound effect , (either positive or negative) -on student learning time 
which, "In turn, can profoundly*af f ect achievement. Learning time in, this view . 
helps to- explain the variations in student achievement based on instructional ^ 
differences. * , 

-Educators interested 'in curriculum design have expressed muph interest 
in learning time. The school dav only has so muc h learn ing time available, six , 
•hours Per day, 180 davs per, year. Although t his amount- of .time has remained re- 
markab ly stab le over the past century,, the amount of material covered and what # 
•.st udents are expected to assimilate. hfts increased dramatically .. Since learning 
almost anything significant would .seem to require a certain amount of time, tje • 
introductiqn of a bulk of new material into the same time frame would reasonably 
be<expected to have* negative effects on the quality of learning. The amount of 
available learning-.time, then, does influence 'the' curriculum, forcing educators . 
to establish priorities and determine emphases. 

Educational researchers* ;have also come to view time as a potentially 
confounding variable in classroom research studies. If, for example, a study is 
, designed to compare the effectiveness of an "individualized" approach to instruc- 

tion with the proverbial "traditional*" approach, the emphasis s of the study is on 
' the type o*f instructional approach . Suppose, however, tljat students spend twice as 
iauch time working on a particular topic, (e.g.., differentiating fact from opinion) 
■-SrtKa? the achievement test-used tWeasur-e. effectiveness tends to emphasize that 
. topic. Such * difference in Quantity will probably be sufficient to outweigh any 
real differences in quality of instruction. *• " 



time: 
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The Nature of Learning Time-, " / - • / 



* 

- • mgcat^d tirnVrefers Jo the-am onnt * -time that student* are , 

-l^i^- fnr * snhj gct or lea rning activity - Allocated time , o 
is the time in the classroom during which stu dents -have an . 
opportunity to learn some materia^ or to attain some goal. 
I ndeed, the variable , "opportunity to learn," has received . 
attention, in several large-scale international studies of . _ . 
achievement with quite promising results? , - * 

• Students, do not speni all of the allocated time actually study- 
ing i SSsubjec* or"- completing the assigned learning activities. 

" Thl^mount of' time indents- actually are «tt«,ptxnp to learn - ^ 

•-c termed engaged' time or " time-on-t ask (TOT) . Task, here, re , 
- f era S a learning goal and i ts- appropriate learning activities. 

• -The time students are. not involved in learning is .called Jime^ 
off-task . " ° 6 - s 

• • Researchers at the Far West Laboratory for Educational Research 
and Development (Fisher et al, , 1978) --have identified a third * 
type of learning time .that they «V -academic learning time 
(ALT). a^Hp^Ic learnin g Hte refers to the- amount of time stu . ^ , 
. * ' Lnr. arT-enia^e-d <n r and experience success in.^earning,. 

Success is an elusive and cWlex" concept." In view of - Far West 

. ' Lab researchers, success is mortf likely when ^"-^faculty ' * ~ . 
goal-related activities are at appropriate levels, of 
• for students. . Thus, academic leatning time 
' student -behavior which are relevant to- the attainment of , 
< learning goal that is- at an appropriate level of difficulty. . 

Because all three~""ty P es affect, student, learning', we 'will ; 

c,tio,s ,f B :r c ?: e su. «; 

rU^^ 

few thigh school studies, nonetheless, are remarkably, consistent vitn , 
elementary and middle -school levels, < 

S|_ Allocated Time and Curricular Priorities . . ' • 

^ Allocated timers =Mssro<- time, during which ; »ude«s' have -^"Pjg^ 
to learn some subj ect patter ''or particular concepts, P^f .^l'f a Sk,- for ' , 
that subject'matter.. If ratbetfatics, '"^fc^rs in the school year during. ,. 
50,oinutes a day,, students have approximately » "^jjarty, if the concept 

which they would have an. o gp or rnW y To fegfltfg^ ^^g^iA school 7 
tT^^W a- MM for^lea.nine about democracy. . 



Despite -state and local recommendations or mandates, about the- amount .of 
time that should/mus£,Se devoted to various subject areas, researchers ^have found 
large differences in the time actually allocated to -subject areas and to specific 
content .or topics within subject areas.' The average amount of time allo^at^o 
readSg and reading-related- instruction in fiftf. grade for example, varies from 
about (50 minutes per day- in some classes to- about 140 minutes in others. If a 
school year of 180 days is considered, students in. the lAO^minute group would -have 
an astonishing 240 hours^of additional instructional time in fading available each 

♦ ' • ■ . . < 

year. 

nUf grgncgs in allocated time are qu> p 1*r R g and are related to differ- 
pnces in sludenf achievement ,. An additional 240 hours, of instruction in reading, . 
regress of the quality of that, instruction, should result in the acquisition of 
a gEer number of reading skills. While these differences, were found af the 
elementary and middle school levels it is quite likely that such differences also 
occur in Junior and senior high school programs. Some secondary mathematics teach 7 
efs, for example, tend M> allocate S great deal of time to the .solution of word . 
problems; others tend to^hegl'ect the topic altogether. 

The impli ca tions of these findings for curriculu m priorities- seem> cfpar. 
Priorities, must be "established, ™A- the y should, be based on the importance of the 
poals. subjects, and/or topical areas . Importance, in turn, should determine .the 
amount "of time allocated to the, subject/ topic. ^ <, 



Academic Learning Time and Tasfc Difficulty 



Academic learning time (ALT) is defined in terms of :time-on^task and task • 
difficulty. ALT' presumes that students, are involved in learning ta sks which are at, 
an ap propriate level of difficulty . -The concept of "appropriate level of difficulty 
may.be appVoached from two promising perspectives. The first (implied by thenar 
West Lab research) is to select relatively, easy tasks; that is , goals and goal- 
related activities, that ar'e appropriate for the present: status of the studeftts and 
whichT provide many opportunities* for early and_f requent success. The second 
approach, "recommended by proponents of "mas.tery^learning' (described in some detail 
in a later section) is to order- tasks in sequence, from less complex to more complex, 
from more, concrete to more abstract, and then require students to ."master each task 
prior to beginning 'subsequent work. 

The Far West Lab approach would likely begin with an- assessment of student 
needs, followed by the .selection of tasks which" differ only slightly in difficulty 
from the students' present level of functioning. The "mastery -learning approach 
would probably begin with an analysis of overall ^urricular goals. Then subgoals 9 
(or. 'objectives) would be identified to build a "bridge" between the overall goals 
and the current functional level of. the students.. Individual* students would.be 
placed at the appropriate pike in the sequencfe through the use of a placement test 
or other assessment device. Whereas the' first 'approach may yield many^dif f erent 
curricula '(i.e., one for each type of student), the second yields only a single 



curriculum, (for each subject area).£r 



1 Whichever .approach J.s preferred, students must, be provided with tasks at 
' appropriate levels of- difficulty if a large. amount of the allocated time is to be 
, spent on-task. When tasks are, at a level of difficulty that 'promotes success, stu- 
* dents tend to spend most of their time engaged in learnin g. * * 
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Learning Time and Achievement 



0 Evidence from a number of research' studies suggests that, time-on-task . 
i s •relatedftovachievemerit . The more tine students, s^end on-task, the more they' 
learn. The relationship, tends to be stronger in: 1) studies of shorter duration, 
-2) studies in' which a sufficient number of observations are mad* (to allow for \ 
•reliability of observation), and 3) studies in which the goals and topics assessed 
by the achievement. tests (so-called fcriterion-ref ejenced tests) are quite similar 
to those included in the curriculum. - - • - ' - . . 

A smaller amount of evidence suggests that this relationship is causal 
in nature. Studies by Anderson (1976)' and Walker and iiope (1976) .indicate that 
as time-on-task is increased, so is achievement. The techniques "used, to, increase 
time-on-task' varied in these, two studies and will be discussed later. Evidence . 
*also exists that greater amounts of -allocated time and Academic learning time are 
associated with higher achievement., 

•' " •'« , * . ' 

rUl student Characteristics and Learning Time "; 



What kinds of "students tend to spend more of their time on-task?' 



. . Students who . are higher., in verbal ahd quantitative ability s pend more 'of # 
' their time on-task and teno rn hn more consistent in their el me use than their low 
ab ility counterparts . Studies conducted at the junior high school level, for ex T 
" ample, Suggest that high verbal ability -students spend about the same proportion of 
their time /0 n-task (approximately 80 pertent) oxer the entire class period. 

• In contrast, students with moderate verbal ability spend a decreasing pro- v 
portion of their time on-task over the. class period. Moreover,- the on-task pattern 
for low verbal ability students is virtually random, One «an liken the experience 
of low verbal ability students in the classroom to a person watching a television, 
ser whose picture is interrupted periodically by "interference. It is hard to 
•* imagine that much meaningful learning would result from such an experience. 

An interesting finding is that high verbal ability Students are inclined 
to spend a particularly high proportion of 'their time on-task (relative to low • . 
ability counterparts) when instruction is presented in a lecture format, or a simi- 
lar methodology where "one-way" communication (i.e., teacher to student) is. promi- , 
nent (Anderson and Scott, 1978). , , • • 

* ' Students, with more positive affective characteristics .(e.-g..,' positive . 
attitudes toward school, interest in p articular subject a reas, positive self- 
perceptions, of ~their~ability ip»rriV -tend: to spend more of their jimeon^tjs^ 
t han students with less;.positive affective traits . Andersen and ; Scott found that 
Ftudents with .positive self-perceptions in seatwork settings tended to spend, , t 
Jespecially high proportions of their ,titne on-task* in comparison with. ^ents of. 
• more negative academic -self-concept. This finding seem* reasonable because seat- 
work typically calls for. a certain amount of self-responsibility on the part of 
the student. It' is/ likely thaUs^ufl.ents who believe they can learn are more likely 
% to possess a sense of self-responsibility. / 
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' Instructional Approaches and Learning Time 



♦ If learning time is, -in fact, a critical* variable influencing student 
achievement, then 'the question of 'what can- be done insttuctdonaliy to increase # 
learning time is an important on*, „ Two instructional approaches have been found 
to be, associated with high levels #f time-on-task .' An instructional approach * * 
here refers to a systematic series of steps that are followed to facilitate stu-^ 
cent learning. An instructional appjroachjfiff ets from instructional techniques 
in that the, s^eps involved in the former are ..more global- and- more generalized;* 
the latter &re more specific and Imore specialized. . - 

The first approach, mastery leajrning , 'is based- on a theoretical model 
proposed~-by -Eenjaminvfcloom in 1968. The second approach* direct" instruction , is 
the result of a synthesis of classroom research studies (primarily at thp elemen- 
tary level) which have focused on increasing time-dn-tasjt as well as achievement. 



MSstery Learning 



Mastery learning is ,a philosophy of school learning an<J a related set 
of instructional practices. Mastery .learning philosophy affirms that virtually 
alt students can learn, what schools teach if instruction "is approached' sensitive- 
ly > and ektra time and hqlp are provided to students when and where they are ex- 
periencing -difficulty in learning . , 



Mastery learning Instructional programs customarily include nine key 
elements (Block,. 1971) \\ • . • * 

\. 

y Clearly defined ^instructional objec-tives, — .explicit 
statements of what students are to" learnj * > 

" - * \ 'fc 
o J Learning -.units of approximately *Cwo weeks duration that 
are organized around 'related sets of objectives; \ 
• " • 
J Highly validv relatively short tests that are used to^ ^ - - ; 

assess student learning. pertinent, to Jjhe oJbjectiVes_ 

( forma tlveft is ts j ; - 

' J Preset levels of test performance which, when attained, 
indicate tha't students have acquired (i.e., "mastered") 
ithe underlying objectives; ^ , - ' 

/ Communication with students about what* they are to learn 
~and how they are 'to learn it; ... 

.%/ Provision of correctives — supplementary learning activr 
ities and .materials for those , students failing .to "attain 
the present performance standards; ' - ,* 

* * x * 

<j Monitoring of corrective activities, and materials , and 
administration of alternate formative tests until virtu- 
ally all students? in the class have met the performance 
• • 'standards; * - . 



V Utilization of cumulative tests for the purposs^of 

assigning grades (summative tests) ; * 

* • » 

V Assignment of grades, from summative test-, performance * 
based on the preset performance standards >_ rather than 
the performance of other students. 



The. results of experiments on the effectiveness of mastery learning 
indicate «that mastery classes tend to increase in the amount of .time on-task over 
a series of learning' units when compared with non-mastery classes* * Furthermore, 
students in mastery learning classes tend N to attain consiafcently higher levels df 
Achievement over the same learning units in comparison with non-mastery students. * „ 

V \ * 9 

' Eerhap^ the mpst intriguing and most controversial finding of mastery ■ 

learning research "is that students in mastery learning classes tend to require in- , 

creasingly less allocated time to achieve the Isame performance l^vel" over a series 
of learning units. As a result, students tend to become jnore similar both in the 
. amount of- learning and the allocated time needed to learn it . The range o ^differ- 
ences in the amount of required allocated time decreased fr«m approximately 7 to 1, 
to 4 to 1 in bite study ,_and from apprdximatriy 4 to 1, to 2^ to 1 in two others. 



Direct Instruction ■ i , • , , 

The second instructional approach associated with high levels of time-bn-task 
, is direct instruction.- According to Rosenshine (1978), there' are approximately 10 
key elements of direct instruction: 



goals which. are communicated to the students; 

Sufficient time allocated for instruction to ensure a 
high quality of learning; . 

■ Exteftsive coverage of content (a large amount of material 
• is presented to the students); * > 

■ Strong relationship between goa?.s taught and goals tested ; 
^'M - Careful ordering and /or sequencing of goals- and- tasks ; 

■ Teacher control of ^instructional goals and materials ; 

■ Teacher control of [ the pace of learning ; * 

• « <-« ' 

■ Questions pigmented to students at a low cognitive level 
(e.g. /encouraging the recall of facts and rules) so that' 
they can produce many correct responses; ^ * 

■ Monitoring of student performance ; 

■ Immediate and academically-oriented feedback to students. v 
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i_ Research (Stalling :etal/» 1979) both at 'the elementary and secondary " 

levels clearly supports a relationship between ^instruction containing these^ elements . 
and high levels of time-?on-ta^k and achievement. * f * ^ - < : • 

"•-) Note the striking similarity of *the, two instructional, approaches. Central 
to both, is the need for clearly defined goals/objectives, communication o f expecta- 
tions/to students, and the monitoring of' student progress and performance . • The 
major^coritribution of the mastery learning approach is the use pf corrective active 
i'ties and materials so that errors and^isunderstanding are not arllowed to accumulate. 
Direct instruction emphasizes the activ£\role of -the teacher not only in determining 
Appropriate goals and activities, Uut also in the pacing relative tj the goals. 
/ . - ' . • ^ \ - " * 

. ^ "V - f • - 

♦ V * , Exempli Gratia * *' 

" • Several school districts are currently involved in > > 

putting the .research on learning time, "arid Instruction into 
practice. T ' , \* \ / \ 

* * . ' . ■ ' ^ V' . . • ^ 
[•j DENVER . CITY SCHOOLS, STEDMAN SCHOOL, 2940 Dexter Street, Denver, Colo> 80207* 
^Contact: Carol Barber, Coordinator^ Mastery Learning Project ' * *. * 

# V > \ 

Denver embarked on a mastery learning project four years ago. The major 
goal of the project is to improve.student achievement and attitudes .through a staff- 
development model ihai emphasizes' the principal's role as ins tructional leader in 
the oSchooL Principals are trained by -a district resource' person in the .concepts ^ 
*of mastery learning and, in turn, plan staff inservice for their teachers. Inser- ^ 
vice presentations, revolve around three major themes: Planning for Mastery, Teach- 
ing to Mastery, and" Glassroom Management .Techniqueis. A key objective of the Teach- 
ing . ; to/;Masterj|. theme is to provide teachers with skills/ techniques likely to promote^ 
high levels cf student time on- task. . ' p i 

.< * 

Results thus f^r -suggest a significant increase in the use of mastery * 
teaching skills as well as a positive response on the- part of teachers. to the in-, 
structional leadership, of principals. Moreover, the project has had a positive 
impact on student .achievement and attitudes and occasioned an increase in time-on- 

* task. » * 9 % 

Pj JOHNSON CITY CENTRAL SCHOOL DISTRICT, 666 Reynold 'Road, Johnson City, N.Y. 13790 
^Contact: Albert Mamary, Assistant Superintendent for Instruction 

• In the Johnson City schools,; groups of approximately 75 students form a * 

* "family 11 with three to. four teachers. These teacher teams are respdnsible for plan- 
ning instruction for all students in the. "family." Different grade level teachers 

, (e.g., grades 6, 7, and 8) are involved'. so that students may stay with the team for 
three years . 

* * * - ** * " \ ■ - ,* 

; Each- team first examined its use of time by looking* at individual teaching 
schedules. - Most, teams found in examining the flow of students among team members, 
and special subjects that much time was waited. Approximately 20 minutes o f instruc- 
tional time was regained simply by a careful examination of schedules . Time rflso w6s 
^regained, by having, .teachers/ pay special **attention.,tq the details of classroom manage- 
ment. Daily schedules, were prepared and published/ Thus, transition* titfe within arid 
* across -class activities was decreased: dramatically. 
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- - Teachers examined their .expectations and beliefs "both about student learn- 

ing and the amount of time* necessary- for students to master various instructional J 
objectives. Initially, peachers publicly ;stated, that all students could learn most / 

/, of what they were^Jtayght, given enough time, yet many- teachers had little idea of > * 

^the actual^tittcnfeedea^ The fueling d^yelo^ed that if a student didn' t ielrnTsome- m 
* thing today, she/he would learn it tomorrow or the* next -day.* 'The present practice 
J.s that students are expected to -learn within, a given time period . This -expectation 
is communicated directly, to the students. _ • * * « 

Finally, instructional. time was saved by the cyclic xeview of prior learn- , 
ing . Review was built into the instructional process rather than allocated as — ^ 

- separate time. Using this ^appro^ch, ^teachers found that stuJents maintained- their % 
skills better, and the total amount of time spent on review in a semester or*entire\i 
sdhool year was reduced. / ' . „ . \ 

• . • - ■. - •• . A 

" . |el MONTEVIDEO JPUBLIC SCHOOLS, 6th Street and Grove Avenue, Montevideo r Minn. 56265 \^ 
^ Contact : Candace Tobin, director, Resource! Center* " , 

.The Montevideo elementary .schools use an individualized instructional pro- 
c ^rarf developed by the Learning fte^earch and Development Center at^ the University of ^ 
Pittsburgh. The f * program has two major components* the prescriptive component in- 
. * eludes activities in reading'and mathematics assigned. on the basis of diagnostic 
. v test results. The exploratory component features a variety of activities selected 

° b^, students based on their * interests—in mathematics, science, social studies, 
reading, writing, creative arts, perceptual skills, etc. ~ * 

* * . . 

The program is implemented by means of a Self-Schedule. System focusing on 
student responsibility and decision making . .Students can decide when to work on % %. 
the learning activities prescribed^by "the teacher in the various prescriptive curri-; 

- cula and when * to work x>n the exploratory learning tasks of their choice. Under the 
Self-Schedule System, students .are given the' opportunity to make decisions about 
when they will do^what", but some parts of the* "what" are prescribed by the teacher. , 

, ; r m \ ' , - " . m f~. ' 

The results have been quite positive. Student contacts with teachers are 
increasingly more instructional rather than managerial in nature. Students are 
spending a high proportion of their time-on-task and achieve mastery of a large^ 
number of learning tasks.* Moreover, . students tend to achieve higher scores oji a q 
measure, of self -responsibility. 




ffi PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 2\st and' the Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. 19103 
% . Is Contact r^Earline Sloan, Achieving Schools Expectations Project, Board of Education 

The^Achieving Schools Expectations Project operates on the belief that 
.'for. the vast majority of students in a school to achieve oh "grade level,* the^ entire 
1 * school must reflect that expectation— principal,* teachers, policies, priorities,. 

decisions, and the allocation of resources. Next to people, the most precious, - 
s A nonrenewable resource of, a school jg time. Its allocation* clearly tells teachers 
4 and students what is important at, that -school and diredtly contributes to the selfr 
fulfilling nature of the school's expectations^ * ~~ 
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> Entirer-schopl staffs, as well as individual teachers; are helped xq 
examine attf' adjust their use time J.n the following areas:* 

• Scheduled time-of f -tasks*. Cbunti ng^s,tailt-up^time^Ln_the^ 



morning ,~~ time ~f of" cyclings for special classes, and the like, # 
one* school actually had .44 percent scheduled time-off-task. 
This* f igiirk translated to two- days.jeyery week during which 
no teaching or learning was.. occurring. Awareness of^the 
problem led to change Ad more efficient operation. • 

• Teacher altitudes toward difficult teaching times . 5ta&s 
are helped to. recognize that ^ny attitude which allows a 
teacher to vaste time fegularljrTe.g- #1" You can't teach on * * ^ 
- Friday afternoon. 11 ' "You can It teach the day bfef ore a holi- 
day, 'during June, etc. ") is unhelpful^ -unproductive, and / / 
simply. unacceptable. On May JL 9 ^teachers were informed,., t * , 
that 20 percent of the total 'time available 'for teaching; 4 
during the. school year still remained. _ 

* m *- «. 

t~ Planning for total .time . Another way to think^aboufc teaching , 
time and making time important is to, have teachers carefully 
plot what -they should teach during the course of a ^fear — the 
minimum. number of things students have : , to learn in 4 a year to 
make a year's progress. In high expectation circumstances, * 

% instructors .teach more and students learn more in the same- 

amount of time. With careful curriculum -planning by class- ■ 

• room teachers, .principals and resource teachers* can monitor 
learning and instruction more effectively so that no major 

«i program ojnissions can occur. Of course, this process, must 
: - be coupled with the understanding that al*\ students must be 

# .helped to learn rather than just a few. p 

* « 

PONJIAC CITY SCHOOLS:, 44 State Street, Pontiac* Mich- 48053 ' 
Contact : Helen Ef thim, School, Learning Climate Program- 

/ • # - 

In tonfciad; Mich. student' team learning is being studied for its impact 
of time-on-task. Observers of several hifch school mathematics, classes were struck 
by the high -levels of time^ori-task of the most reluctant 9th grade general math 
students* when the "teams" of which they were members were having 'study or .practice 
sessions. prior to game competition . Because tso much of the recent research* on 
effective instruction haSsbeen conducted in actual classroom, settings that do not. 
include team learning', little is known about its relationship with time-ori-task. ^ 
Nonetheless^ the anecdotal evidence from the Pontiac ^schools suggests that further 
research on the impact of team learning might be profitable. • 

* %m # Team ^Learning is currently Ueing integrated into existing instructional 
approaches in* three Pontfac .schools.- The- learning teams are heterogeneous in # 
ability 'and iraqially mixed. The emphasis is oh Competition among teams in a game- 
like situation. A formal evaluation is planned with emphasis oa time-pn-tafek, 
achievement ,* cooperation, and the enjoyment- of learning. ^ 



[i] -SAM- DIEGO CtTY*SCHOOLS, .4100, Normal Street, San Diego, Calif. 92103 « v * 

™ Contact:' Steven Isaac, Director of Evaluation Services ^ 

r- . ^ 

• ' Faced with a puzzling decline in reading scores, the San Diego schools 

• •investigated ways that an academic learning time approach could, be implemented. 

The resulting* program, provided inservice to principals #nd 4 their staffs on the 

- major findings and- classroom implication of. the Far West Laboratory" ALT studies. 
Merely describinfcvthe major features and factors contributing to ori-task and off- % 

N ' task behaviors was 'sufficient, to reverse the* rea ding score decline. 

. ■ : : : ; t ; Vj- 

* Encouraged by this success, a more "focused stage of implementation was 
initiated'., A magnet* program, based on Academic .^Learning "Time w as established in a 
^-school with a large proportion of low achieving minority students. The staff at 
the Far West Lab provided teacher inservice, andvspecially trained resource teach- 
ers were assigned to-ensure the maintenance of high on-task student behavior. Pre- 

- liminary analysis of achievement test, data indicates some promising; gains. 

* • 
' - ■ 1 • 

• * V 
[i] VANCE COUNTY* SCHOOLS , 128, v C}iurch Street A Henderson, N.C^. 27536. . 
T Contact ; . Shirley W t Uohnson,' Assistant Superintendent * •*» 

v " 'Tlie Vance County schools were concerned with th'e effectiveness of their 

^current Title r I ^intervention prQgrara. They decided to initiate £ new Title I pro- 
gram "based on the time-ron-task concept. . .\ , ■ * 
V . * % * * u, • , * ' 
Students in tti&Vanci County 'program spend approximately two and a 

* quarter hours in "time-on- task, classrooms. 31 Each classroom is staffed by*a teach- 
er aknd an aide. .Approximately' 20 percent; of ..the* timeis devoted to group ihstr^uc- 

•^Fton.- Students spend the gaining time at, individual work on assignments derived 
from* the jgroup' -instruction" material. . * 

^ Students earn points for remaining on-task and lose points* f or be ing off- 
task . Points for on-task -behavior are -awarded on a. variable reinforcement schedule 
Checkpoints -vary between five and 20 minutes and beconte less frequent as. the school 
year progresses. During the first ttfree weeks, students can exchange their pdints 
- tor tangible rewards such as puzzles, models, ,games, pencils, and the' like. " After 
the third .week, points- are' accumulated and may be exchanged at the end of a frixed 
tine period (e.g., 16 weeks) to>paij|Jcipate in a group social activity like bowling 
, or a movie. ' , 4 ; ~ 



Implications of the Learning Time Concept 



Perhaps the most obvious characteristic of these Exemplar y programs is 
the very-diversity of their approach to learning time . Some* schools 'have chosen 
to develop a large-scale instructional) approach such, as mastery ^learning. Some 
have worked oii specific aspects of instruction (e,g., teacher expectations, team , 
learning, reinforcement, "cyclic review)^ Others. Kave focused on increasing, stu- 
dent responsibility and decision making. ' Stil^others have ^concentrated on 
heightening awareness of time-on-task behavior. t . 



This- diversity tfighlights the- strength of the learning time concept. 

Learning time is £een as-& key to improving student achiev^eht,j3uit Jhe ,possi~, 
>bilitie§ for implementation are. many* ^he_^tjuaL.approac^ on the' 

types of students ^l^_per^onaHty Characteristics of the teachers, and other M in- 
Jchool^-var tables. * In ail cases, planning to do something about increasing actual 

learning time is~a necessary first step". 

The\cdhcept of learning time also has implications for the assessment of 
instructional \pd .teaching effectiveness . Student achievement cannot ogxiir withqut 
a su£ficifent amount of allocated time arid on- task time. Thus leafniS§ time, espe- 
ciaily t'jne-on^u&t "can\serve as an initial indicator of instructional -and teach- 
ing ..effectiveness? \l£, an infftructipnal program exhibits consistently low levels , 
of time-on-t&sk, it i6 quite likely to* be ineffective in, terms\of student achieve--^ 
ment or a^ti tilde. Similarly, if the methods and strategies employed by a. particular 
teacher in a particular classroom are Consistently associated with low levels of 
jtime-on-taskj & those methods and strategies are suspect.- \ 

, Two points in the previous paragraph bear stressing. i 

'.*'•/.• . . ' . . \ •• 

* \ t First, the Consistency 9f time-on-task behaviors must be deterj 

mined if task level, is to be used as an; indicator .of overall 
efffectiy^ness. i nstructional programs usually haVe^strengfchs 

* * arid weaknesses that will be highlighted over- several observations " 

by an 'inconsistency in ,time-on-task leVels. Similarly, some 
- * * teaching techniques and strategies will be. effective , while others 
! .will .Jb e'fnef f ec t iveT These differences will show up in time-on- 
task inconsistencies over several observations." 

% * Second,, ^ime^on-task' is an indicator of teaching ef f ectfveness 

not teacher effectiveness . Most teachers. do some effective and 
* ^some ineffective things in ttfeir classropms. The effective tech- 
niques and strategies should be enhanced and maintained while the 
" ^ ine^ective-ones^lHould be eliminated. Time-on- task/ then, 'can 
- provide teachers with information about their strengths and weak- 
ness ^ The result — teaching „ effectiveness cari.be improved rather 
than simply judged". . . * 

— h t ,J — 
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